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Of high value is every plea for the Classics made 
by those who are not primarily concerned with the 
teaching of the Classics. Such a plea was that by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More, at the recent meeting of The 
New York Latin Club, briefly summarized in The 
Classical Weekly 6.71 ; another was Professor 
Sherman's paper, English and the Latin Question, 
reprinted in The Classical Weekly 5.201-203, 209- 
213. Still another is the address delivered on April 
I, 1912, after the initiation of new members into the 
New York Theta Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, at 
Cornell University, by Professor Lane Cooper, Pres- 
ident of the Chapter, and a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at Cornell University. The theme 
of the address was Ancient and Modern Letters. 
Mr. Cooper held that many signs point to the coming 
rehabilitation of Greek, and that in this rehabilita- 
tion the teachers of modern literatures — especially 
English — will play a large part. Having insisted on 
the value of the English language and literature in 
any scheme of education, Mr. Cooper proceeds as 
follows : 

Having said so much, I shall not be misunder- 
stood when I add that it is the most pernicious of 
errors to assume that one subject, considered in 
itself, is as important as another in a general scheme 
pf studies. Properly considered, English, the most 
important of modern literatures except Italian, is a 
very feeble instrument of education indeed in com- 
parison with the classics, if it be dissociated from 
them; and if a severance were necessary between 
the ancient and modern, the modern had better be 
dropped from the curriculum, and the ancient, above 
all the Greek, retained. 

There is at present no likelihood that such a mis- 
chance will occur. What seems probable is that the 
teachers of modern languages will more and more 
clearly recognize the impossibility of pursuing their 
respective subjects, French, German, Italian, Eng- 
lish, with students who are innocent of Greek and 
Latin. They will more and more insistently de- 
mand that what is fundamental, what precedes in 
point of logic as well as time, shall be acquired by 
students before they approach the special investiga- 
tion of a modern literature. In fact, during the past 
few decades, while Greek may have seemed to be 
losing ground, and Latin perhaps not to be gaining, 
eminent scholars in English have been sending out 
of our American universities a succession of young 
doctors of philosophy convinced that the hope of 
the classics is the hope of any thorough general cul- 
ture, and that the cause of English will stand or fall 



with that of Greek. What these eminent teachers 
of English have been doing, the eminent teachers of 
other modern literatures have likewise been doing, 
with the result that we possess in the best-trained 
younger men and women in some of the more popu- 
lar subjects of instruction a growing influence in 
favor of the classics, to be added to the persistent 
influence of classical scholars themselves. 

It would be impossible to explain in brief the 
cogent reasons that move these teachers of modern 
literature in their effort to direct the younger gen- 
eration betimes into the study of Greek and Latin; 
yet a few remarks upon the relation of our own lit- 
erature to the classics may not at this point be 
lacking in suggestiveness. 

It will be granted, I suppose, that the first req- 
uisite in understanding a poem in any language is 
a measure of sympathy with its author. The reader 
must have had certain experiences in common with 
the poet. Now, with exceptions so rare as to be 
negligible, the English poets, beginning with 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
coming down to Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning, have had the common experience of 
reading Latin ; and from Spenser and Milton to 
Tennyson and Browning, most of them read Greek 
before they wrote English poetry of any conse- 
quence. The inference is obvious ; let us put it in 
the form of the advice which one of these very 
poets, Wordsworth, gave to his nephew: '"Remem- 
ber, first read the ancient classical authors ; then 
come to us, and you will be able to judge for your- 
self which of us is worth reading". Precisely so. 
Let our Freshmen and Sophomores first study Greek 
and Latin (and may we add history and mathe- 
matics?) ; then, in the Junior or, better, the Senior 
year, let them specialize if they will in English, 
and they will be able to judge for themselves what 
is worth while in that subject. As for prospective 
teachers of English, we may say to them : Remem- 
ber, first acquaint yourselves with the method of 
interpretation and criticism which has been developed 
by twenty-three centuries of classical scholarship in 
Europe, and you will be able to judge for yourselves 
how much or how little variation there need be in 
applying this method to the study of the vernacular. 

Next Professor Cooper points out how far wrong 
a student goes who, because he is ignorant of the 
Classics, fancies that a given thought is original 
with an English author, though in fact the thought 
has come to the English writer through a series 
of translations, let us say, from the Greek of 
Plutarch. As an example he compares the wonder- 
ful description in Shakespere's Antony and Cleo- 
patra of the Egyptian queen as she first appeared to 
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Antony with the passage in Plutarch which Shakes- 
pcre was adapting, and then asks : 

Upon this showing, which seems to be the more 
original, Shakespeare, or the biographer of Chae- 
ronea? And if Shakespeare and his age could draw 
such inspiration from Plutarch at two or three re- 
moves, why has Plutarch disappeared from the circle 
of humane studies to-day — that Plutarch who later 
fructified the genius of a modern educator, Rous- 
seau? Moreover, Plutarch is himself but a late and 
relatively unoriginal Greek. The ultimate sources 
of vital ideas, of 'philosophia', lie far behind him. 

Professor Cooper then reminds us that repeatedly 
some portion of a modern author is almost unin- 
telligible unless we are familiar with the Greek or 
the Latin image he has in mind. So, he argues, 
Shelley's picture of himself in Adonais, 289-295, 
and the voluptuous nature of the hero in Words- 
worth's poem Ruth mean little to the reader who 
knows nothing of the suffering wanderer Dionysus, 
or has not learned that the panther and the dolphin 
are the classic companions of Dionysus in his joy. 

One might go on to multiply examples endlessly. 
The truth is, English literature from the time of 
Chaucer, far from being original in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the word, is derivative to an extent 
undreamed of by the layman ; and though the im- 
mediate sources of inspiration are often French and 
Spanish, more often, perhaps, Italian, the chief im- 
mediate source of most of the ideas of our poets has 
been Latin — and the ultimate source is Greek. All 
roads lead to Rome, is as true of English as of the 
modern Continental literatures; and a thousand 
roads lead back from Rome to Greece. Accordingly, 
the one great model of English prose is Cicero, 
whose model was Demosthenes; and the great writ- 
ers of English prose from Milton to Burke, and 
from Burke to Newman, have been familiar with 
either or both. And the two chief wells whence 
English poets have drawn their notions of poetic 
style, as well as their mythological allusions, have 
been Virgil and Ovid — Virgil, who takes his inspi- 
ration from Homer, and Ovid who collected and 
arranged pretty much all that is known of Graeco- 
Roman mythology. To an age that is eager for any 
short cut whatsoever to the intelligent reading of 
our English poets, I would say that a hundred hours 
devoted to Ovid and Virgil, even read in transla- 
tions, would be worth thousands of hours spent 
upon most of the books in the list adopted for 
'Entrance English'. Of the mythological allusions in 
Shakespeare "for which a definite source can be 
assigned, it will be found that an overwhelming ma- 
jority are directly due to Ovid, while- the remainder, 
with few exceptions, are from Virgil". So says a 
competent investigator; and he adds: "A man fa- 
miliar with these two authors, and with no others, 
would be able to make all the mythological allusions 
contained in the undisputed works of Shakespeare, 
barring some few exceptions"- — which we may here 
neglect. 

But we are not at present advocating a short cut 
to the interpretation of modern authors; if we were, 
it would be time to say something about the nec- 
essity_ of studying the English Bible before at- 
tempting to read authors who knew it by heart, and 
who use its thought and language as a common pos- 
session of the reading public. What we are advocat- 
ing is a short cut to that inner substance of the 



Greek classics, that 'sophia', which the Greeks es- 
pecially loved, that leaven which has diffused itself, 
by way of Rome, throughout all modern literatures. 
There is but one short cut to the substance of Greek, 
and that way lies through the letters which enfold 
it. They are not dead, and they do not kill. The 
eternal spirit which inhabits those letters imparts its 
life to them, and makes them beautiful. There 
really is no arguing about the matter; only those 
who know that spirit, incarnate in those letters, are 
in a position to speak of the value of either in a 
system of education. Emphatically must we add 
that those who have dabbled in Greek, and have not 
loved it, or do not now love it, are not in a position 
to speak on the subject; nor are those who never 
had an opportunity of studying it. But the latter 
class at least may attend to the words of a teacher 
of English when he says : In nine cases out of ten, 
the undergraduates who think the best thoughts and 
express them in the best way, and who utter right- 
eous judgment when they examine the standard mod- 
ern authors, are those who have studied, or are 
studying, Greek and Latin. "A great London editor 
told me", observes Goldwin Smith in his Reminis- 
cences, "that the only members of his staff who 
wrote in good form from the beginning had prac- 
tised Latin verse". C. K. 



THE GENESIS OF ROME'S MILITARY EQUIP- 
MENT 1 

Sometimes when our cohort of Caesar students 
becomes drowsy with the endless task of mutilating 
datives and ablatives and subjunctives, and it seems 
as if the sable goddess of sleep were destined to 
descend upon the helpless victims, a digression by 
the dux tironum is often found to be the best restora- 
tive. This paper on Roman arms is the outgrowth 
of one of several digressiones, prepared to serve the 
same purpose as side-trips, in which one finds much 
pleasure, when on an extended tour. 

Were a text needed for my remarks, it would be 
chosen from Ovid Met. 4. 428: Fas est et ab hoste 
docer'%, 'it is meet and proper to be taught even by 
an enemy'. 

The Roman has been regarded as conservative. 
So he was, in general. But, when it came to 
cutlery, whatever conservatism he had in his system 
quickly trickled out of the incision made by a 
superior spear or sword. For instance, the deadly 
thrust of the short Spanish gladius was to the 
Roman an all-convincing argumentum ad homincm 
that his national weapons were antiquated. 

The equipment of the legionary soldier of Caesar's 
day was indeed a composite of the best weapons of 
many tribes and nations, tested by several centuries 
of experience. 

A typical legionary soldier, in full panoply of war, 
was equipped with cassis, lorica, ocreae, pilum, 
scutum, and gladius. In these caparisons there are 
several stratifications, each stratum having its own 
story to tell. 

The lowest stratum of which we hear contained 

'This paper was read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Phila- 
delphia, May 3, 1912. . - 



